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of his creed of the passive. He believed that the
material and the truly passive could not, and would
not, mix.
This young man worked and became the most
interesting and dominating figure in Asiatic affairs
in South Africa. He knew the seriousness of Indians*
ailments there far better perhaps than the Secre-
tariat in India, and he strove with all his might to
provide a solution for the puzzling and perplexing
problems which arose. Sufficient is it to say that
to a very large measure he succeeded, though not
until he had been forced to leave South Africa and
to continue the battle elsewhere.
During the Great War, Gandhi, who had won
considerable renown in South Africa for his handling
of the Indian Ambulance Corps, turned actively to
the assistance of the British, believing that the measure
of India's advance toward self-government would be
largely determined by her response to the Empire's
call for succour in the hour of her great need. He,
and other leading Indians, were encouraged in this
belief, notably by Mr. Lloyd George, who, in August,
1917, declared that India's war activities had been
such that the existing system of British rule in India
was to be regarded as but the prelude to the con-
ferring of responsible government. This speech was
one of the least of the disservices which Mr. Lloyd
George conferred upon the East.
Believing then that by the fulfilment of her obliga-
tions as a member of the British Commonwealth of
Nations, India was strengthening her demand to be
freed of the shackles imposed by the Minto*Morley